
F or sy th/Yonover 
many changes to 

By Erin Newton and 


Linda Zynger 

This year’s Student Council 
presidential election was 
undoubtedly one of the most talked 
about in North Central’s history. The 
officers for the ’88-’89 school year 
will be Colin Forsyth as president 
with Paul Yonover as vice-president. 

In his first speech to the student 
body, Forsyth openly admitted that he 
has not been involved in any 
extracurricular activities. He went on 
to add that he had no experience in 
student government. Both of these 
confessions evoked enthusiastic 
applause from the audience. 

But behind his comical exterior, 
Forsyth has some serious comments 
to offer. He states that he does not care 
whether people are for or against his 
ideas as long as they form an opinion 
on them. 

His main goal is “to get the students 
motivated while maintaining true 
democracy.” And to do that, he says, 
“I will use whatever method that will 
work... if I [must] use humor to get 
students involved, then I will.” 

Forsyth feels as though he can work 


well with the administration, 
although he does not think that “ 
Mr. Roach is very accessible to the 
students.” The president-elect 
wants more, flexibility within 
student council and states that he 
would strive to find new ways to 
reach his goals. 

Although the vice-presidential 
election was somewhat 
overshadowed by the presidential 
race, it was not without its 
competitiveness. The “Nose 
Knows” campaign proved 
victorious with Paul Yonover 
obtaining the office. 

His previous contributions to the 
school include three years’ 
experience on the council, the 
founding of Ye Olde Panther 
Apparel Shoppe, and the 
organization of the Friday morning 
donut sales. 

Yonover maintains that “student 
council should be changed into 
what the students want.” In order 
to accomplish this, he states, 
“people outside of Council should 
get more involved.” 

As for his goals, he plans “to 


to bring 
Council 

unite the students... to really bring 
the council back to the people.” He 
also feels that the more people 
involved in school- related events, 
the more spirit will be produced. 

“This enthusiasm,” Y onover says, 

“will make Council and its activities 
much more successful ... the 
problem these past few years has 
been a lack of spirit amongst the 
students. We plan to bring that back 
to North Central.” 

Forsyth and Yonover have already 
begun to plan for next year’s 
activities, and anticipate a 
promising year. Says an Colin Forsyth(left) and Paul Yonover(right) have plans to increase 
enthusiastic Yonover, “Colin’s school spirit in the 1988-89 school year. 

spirit is a vital and important aspect Photo by Hal Rodenburg 



NC presents Fine Arts Festival 

By Tina Poulos 


The Fine Arts Festival is a com¬ 
bination of the talents of the music 
and visual arts departments of North 
Central. It will be held on May 20- 
21 at 7:30 at North Central. 

Mr. Bill Lord says of the festival, 
“It will be a showcase for all the 
choirs.” On each night of the festi¬ 


val, two bands will be featured. 
The orchestra will also do a num¬ 
ber accompanying the choral un¬ 
ion, which is the combination of all 
11 choirs. 

Also performing for the Fine 
Arts Festival are Repertory Thea¬ 
ter and the handbell choir. The vis¬ 


ual arts department will prepare a 
display as well.The Fine Arts Festi¬ 
val involves every faculty member 
and student in any artistic group at 
North Central. It’s the culmination 
of months on their parts. 

The tickets are $2 for adults and 
$1 for children 12 and under. 


Students to perform 
"Barefoot..."in May 


( \ 

IN BRIEF 

The registraton deadline 
for the SAT and Achieve¬ 
ment Tests to be given on 
June 4,1988 is April 29, 
1988. Registration dead¬ 
line for the ACT to be 
given on June 11,1988 is 
May 13,1988. 

Commencement speaker 
tryouts will be held on 
Thursday, April 28. 

The class of 1991 will 
give a party for the class of 
1992 on Friday, April 29 
from 7:30-10:00. 

The Judicial Inquiry will 
be held on May 5,1988. 

V J 


By Paul Jaskunas 

North Central’s Thespian 
Troupe 1851 will bring to life Neil 
Simon’s" Barefoot in the Park" on 
May fifth , sixth, and seventh at 
7:30. The comedy deals with 
sticky romantic relationships in 
New York City during the 1980’s. 

The troubled lovers, Corey 
and Paul, are played by Bonnie 
Mill and Christian Ruch. "The 
bulk of the play is based on two 
newlyweds adjusting to married 
life”, says director Holly Harding. 
In the meantime, Corey’s 
worrisome mother Ethel (Marin 
Venturi) is swept off her feet by the 
dashing immigrant Mr. Velasco 
(Marc Baer). Additional 
characters include the telephone 


repairman (Bill Emerich) and the 
delivery man (Joel Andrew Palmer). 

Ms. Harding has high hopes 
for the performance as the actors 
have shown vast improvement since 
casting. The play’s success, how¬ 
ever, will depend on the “comic 
timing” of the lines. If done cor¬ 
rectly , says the director," Barefoot 
in the Park" will come off “really 
hilarious”. 

Complaints have been made 
that a school the size of North Cen¬ 
tral should make an effort to put on 
plays with larger casts. Ms. Harding 
responds to the criticism by saying 
that cast-size should not be an im¬ 
portant qualification in choosing a 
script. 



(From left to right) Chris Ruch, Marin Venturi, Bonnie Mill, and 
Marc Baer engage in romantic endeavors. 

Photo by John Keenan 


















NC fights 


By Tanya Marsh 

An old Irish proverb reads: “If you want an audience, start a fight." 
Judging from the response to the occasional NC cafeteria brawls, that 
proverb has a lot of truth in it. For some, watching fights is a form of 
entertainment to break the monotony of the school day. One student 
remarked, “Sure I watch fights, there is nothing better to do.” 

But this “entertainment” is very dangerous. When a group of students 
crowd around a fight to get a better view, the safety of the onlookers is 
jeopardized as well as the combatants. Teachers who attempt to walk 
through the circle of students and break up a fight also run an increased risk 
of injury. 

Every once in a while, a teacher is hurt in the process of breaking up a fight. 
This is not a war zone, it is a school. Teachers and students should be able 
to walk through these doors and expect safety. But when students patronize 
fights, they encourage future fights which endangers everyone. 

It is amazing how fast a simple argument can turn into a drawn out, knock 
down fight. One chair throwing incident that occurred in the cafeteria last 
year was reportedly over a french fry. 

One NC student gave her opinion on this type of fights “I think that 
cafeteria fights are absolutely ridiculous. That little incident with the chair 
was the stupidest of them all. Imagine fighting over cafeteria food! I’m 
sorry, but I just don’t see it.” 

She went on to say, “There has got to be something wrong with the 
mentality of North Central students that makes them jump up on tables and 
chairs to get a better view of a fight. I attribute this negative attitude to all 
of the violence on television.” 

When asked if she thought those who fought were projecting a macho 
image and looked “cool” after a fight such as the one described above she 
replied, “Not if they hit someone with a chair. If you aren’t man enough to 
hit the guy with your fist, why even fight? After your little vacation is over 
and you return to school, your friends will think that you are a wimp and a 
nerd." 

Instead of idolizing those who fight, we should expose them for what they 
are; irresponsible and immature. Animals fight, but people have the capacity 
for reason and should therefore discuss instead of punch. 

We may think that it is really fun to watch fights now, but when a badly 
aimed chair hits you in the head, suddenly these fights will seem like less of 
a joke. 
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Election opinions 


[An open letter to North Central:] 

We (Colin Forsyth and Paul 
Yonover) would first like to thank 
everyone for their generous help and 
support. We couldn’t have done it 
without you, the campaign people 
and the voters. Thanks for this 
opportunity to make this school into 
an institution filled with unprece¬ 
dented levels of enthusiasm and 
spirit. 

Together we will purge, cleanse, 
and purify the vast North Central 
student body of the diseases of 
Apathy and Complacency. Al¬ 
though we are dedicated men, we 
cannot accomplish this task alone. 
That is why we must bring Student 
Council to you, the student body. In 
the venerable tradition of 
Jacksonian democracy, we propose 
the abolition and annihilation of the 
crude system of oligarchy and plu¬ 
tocracy: in other words, we want 
YOU to get involved. 

Just as Napoleon inspired the mass 


of French people to patriotic fervor, 
so shall we awaken the dormant 
giant of school spirit at North Cen¬ 
tral. We will turn a once trite, pedes¬ 
trian, and oftentimes slumberous 
Council into a zealous, diligent, and 
glorious entity. 

We are at the close of an era: an era 
of oppressive popularity, outlandish 
lethargy, and inexcusable slothful¬ 
ness. Now, we usher in a veritable 
Age of Enlightenment, a Renais¬ 
sance of sorts (we being Renais¬ 
sance men). Away with the Age of 
Ignorance, and a hearty welcome to 
the age of inspired knowledge. 

We beseech you, the people, the 
solid foundation upon which Stu¬ 
dent Council was formed to join us 
in taking up arms against a sea of 
troubles. Would that you knew how 
vast that sea of troubles is! We beg 
you no longer stand idly by, twid¬ 
dling your proverbial thumbs, while 
injustice flourishes. We will pro¬ 
vide you multitudinous opportuni¬ 


ties; however, the burden rests on 
your broad shoulders. You must 
follow our example: take the initia¬ 
tive. Participate in discussions, run 
for office, and let your views be 
known. Release that gag of torpid¬ 
ity, and cry FREEDOM! 

Our new-found positions of power 
and responsibility will not corrupt 
us; nay, they will inspire us. The 
changes and the revitilization that 
we profess are not mere rhetoric. 
We will make them reality. 

We are totally different people. I 
(Colin) wear tye-dye shirts and 
peace symbols. Jimi Hendrix is my 
hero. I (Paul) wear Levi’s and ox¬ 
fords and although I admire 
Hendrix’s contribution to Rock, I 
have slightly different tastes in mu¬ 
sic. These differences can be used to 
our advantage because we can con¬ 
tribute assets from our varying life¬ 
styles, thus truly representing NC. 
Here's to a great year... 

Sincerely, 


Dear Editors, 

In the past week, the election of a 
student council president for the 
1988-89 NC school year has served 
to polarize the student body. The 
controversial nature of Colin’s can¬ 
didacy has served to get more people 
than I can remember interested in 
student council. That’s something 
of a miracle. The apathy of the 
student body which Steve Campbell 
spoke of in his opening statements 
was hardly evident in the elections 
which followed, with a record turn¬ 
out. The sharp contrast between the 
approaches of Colin and myself was 
certainly given fair trial in the ensu¬ 
ing controversy. I am writing this 
letter first of all to thank my support¬ 
ers for all their help and assistance. I 
am, secondly, writing to suggest that 


all the enthusiasm and vigor that 
went into the election of Paul and 
Colin be continued. I have been 
approached by many people saying 
who were dissatisfied with the re¬ 
sults of the election. While I, as the 
opposing candidate, have appreci¬ 
ated their support in the past, I would 
also suggest that this may be the 
wrong approach to take. The elec¬ 
tions are now over, and Colin will be 
our president next year. He deserves 
our enthusiastic support. In the next 
year, as was constantly stressed in 
the election speeches, the council 
will have a lot of work to do, and 
Colin will need all the support the 
student body can muster. Whether 
or not you agree with his opinions, 
the student council needs to move 
forward next year, and I would en- 


Colin Forsyth and.PauL Yonover 

courage everyone to get involved in 
the council and see to it that their 
opinions are heard. I’m no just writ¬ 
ing this letter to show I’m a good 
sport, but instead to suggest that any 
disagreements arising from the elec¬ 
tion be forgotten and the entire stu¬ 
dent body work to support their stu¬ 
dent council, as well as their student 
council president Most of all, don’t 
be afraid to get involved. As for 
myself. I’m applying for a position 
on Colin’s “secret police force,” 
defenders of “happy.” 

“Don’t be a dummy, work for the 
rummy” 

-Andy Cobb 






























Feature 


Prejudice 


As the largest high school in the 
state. North Central is bound to have 
the greatest variety of people at it’s 
school. The question is whether or 
not this is the cause of an equally 
proportional level of prejudice. 

Counselor Donna Marsh feels that 
because of North Central’s diverse 
student body, the people at North 
Central seem to maintain a policy of 
live and let live. Mrs. Marsh feels, 
however, that this is more a respect 
for each other’s feelings rather than 
a sharing of beliefs. The various 
cliques at North Central are made of 
people who share the same ideas and 
those in these cliques don’t try to 
seek out and leam more about those 
who hold different opinions. 

If the students at North Central 
could start sharing their ideas and 
beliefs with those who hold con¬ 
trasting views, perhaps a sense of 
community would result. Where 
students may not share common 
values through discussion they 
might grow to understand. This 
might be achieved by open discus¬ 
sion in class and also through extra¬ 
curricular activities. 

When problems of prejudice arise 
it is usually from those students who 
don’t understand the background of 
the person different from them. So it 
can be said that prejudice lies in the 
fear of the unknown and that getting 


to know someone better is the best 
way to get past the walls of stere¬ 
otype. 

Although the situation here at 
North Central could be improved, it 
is much better than in other schools 
in the city and state. Meredith 
Biddle, a student who previously 
attended Columbus North High 
School, commented that at her old 
school prejudice was more preva¬ 
lent. For example, there were no 
black cheerleaders, high ranking 
studentcouncil officials or prom and 
homecoming candidates. There is 
also no social intermixing between 
races. 

It is much the same in Indianapo¬ 
lis Public Schools. One former IPS 
student says thatalthough the school 
has a greater percentage of blacks 
than at North Central there is still a 
clear division and there is not much 
social interaction. 

Although this is not the case at 
North Central cliques of whites and 
blacks. For instance, last year’s 
Junior Spectacular was made up of 
three primarily “white” acts and one 
primarily “black” act. Hopefully 
through interaction, whites and 
blacks can overcome whatever it is 
that has placed a social barrier be¬ 
tween them. Therefore, a noticeable 
difference between the cliques at 
North Central can disappear. 


Student Focus 


By Laura Galloway 
Sam Cosby, sophomore 

What do you like most about your¬ 
self? 

“I like my personality. I get along 
well with other people in almost any 
situation.” 

What is your favorite thing about 
North Central? 

“I think the people are really nice. 
It’s a big school and there are a lot of 
girls.” 

What do you see in the future for 
yourself? 

“I play bass guitar, and I can see 
myself getting more involved with 
that in terms of becoming profes¬ 
sional.” 



What one thing would yon like NC 
to know about you? 

“That I’m a really nice guy.” 

What annoys you most in life? 
“When girls start playing with my 
mind.” 


If you could go anywhere in the 
world, expenses paid, where 
would you go and why? 

“Europe, because I’ve always heard 
great things about it.” 


What accomplishment are you 
most proud of? 

“I’m most proud of my music be¬ 
cause I started playing concerts be¬ 
fore I’d even had one lesson.” 



T: Howdy I’m Travis, that’s with a “Z”. 

S: And I’m Seymour, but I need no introduction. 

T: You know, I was just telling Seymour here about a trip I took. I remember flying back in Naptown, gazing over 
the city limits in a moonlight streaked sky, and you know what caught my eye. 

S: I can’t imagine (yawn). 

T: The bright lights. I guess you could say “bright lights, big city.” 

S: Or in our case Bright Lights, Big City.... the movie. It’s the story of James Connaly (Michael J. Fox), aspiring 
writer and fact-checker at a prestigious New York magazine. But Jamie has a problem, and it’s not a pretty sight. 
But it sure smells good. It’s his nose or rather, what he puts into it, and it’s not 
Vick’s nasal spray. 

T: It’s cocaine. You see, Jamie’s life is slowly turning gutter bound by his expensive habit. And that’s not his only 
problem. 

S: In addition, he’s on the verge of being pink-slipped because of irresponsibility, his wife has left him, he’s haunted 
by dreams of his dead mother, and his best friend is really a scheming womanizer... Not to mention that he looks 
like he’s sixteen years old. 

T: Yeah, what a loser! Jamie just can’t get his life together. Now for the critical review of this piece of wasted 
celluloid. 

S: I personally found the movie quite enjoyable. “Why,” you say? Was it because of the funky-haired Phoebe Cates, 
or the stately John Houseman, or the drunken Jason Robards? No! No, I say. I don’t know why, I just did. 

T: Well this movie is rubbage, and I know why. It lacks focus. The film jumps from snorting cocaine in the bathroom 
stalls to flashbacks of Jamie’s childhood, to a talking fetus. Yeah, that’s right One can see a talking fetus in this 
movie. 

S: And that’s worth the five dollars you need to get in. 

T: This film is confused, not confusing, but confused. What does it want to do? At one point Jamie narrates the story, 
at other times, segments of the movie are given descriptive titles. This movie loses an essential aspect of a good 
production: unity. 

S: I kinda liked it, and I know why. I found Fox’s performance convincing and well executed. 

T: I disagree. This is a good place for an insult. Seymour, you are a babbling buffon. You’re stupid... and you’re 
ugly too. 

S: Thanks. But I still liked it. 

T: Fox’s performance is unsympathetic, and that’s what this character should be screaming for. I was not shocked 
by the character nor was I saddened, nor was I interested. Fox was not terrible, but it certainly was not memorable. 
Stick to Family Ties.Ttfike. 

S: But come one now, didn’t you kind of like it? 

T; No! No! The ending reminds me of a Fairbanks commercial. It was imorobable and implausible. 

S: That’s about it. I found Bright Lights, Big City to be an engrossing yet incoherent film. 

T: It stinks! 

S: Until next time, stay clean. 

T: Or don’t 

S: You really didn’t like it huh? 
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Which should be taught in school? 
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1 EVOLUTION 

By Brad Evans 

The idea that man, as well as all 
other animals for that matter, have 
“evolved” from a simpler, less 
complex form is that of evolui- 
tion. It describes man as first 
having been some sort of single- 
celled creature, and through muta¬ 
tions and other such changes hav¬ 
ing gradually changed into a mul¬ 
ticellular animal, capable of carry¬ 
ing out various functions. 

This theory requires that its user 
understand one very important 
concept, the concept of change, 
the idea that things are constantly 
changing as a direct response to 
their environment. If someone is 
subjected to high altitudes for 
long periods of time, then their 
lungs will expand to compensate for this lack of oxygen. Likewise, if 
a protozoa finds it necessary to live on land, it will, over a period of 
generations, adapt so that it can continue living. As evolutionist point 
out, these are not changes which occur overnight; they take upwards to 
thousands of years. 

Fossils, found deep in the earth, support this theory, exemplifying the 
change in all species over the years. Scientific fact proves that thou¬ 
sands of years ago “man’s” skeletal structure was far less developed than 
it is now, causing him to walk non-erect, much like a monkey does now. 
Creationism, the belief that man “abruptly” appeared as a result of the 
acts of a superior being, seems to suggest that many of the fossils are 
false. As James Gorman of “Discover” magazine sarcastically states, 
“The only way that the Bible, [in its reference to the Creation], can be 
true, and the planet thousands and not billions of years old, is that the 
entire geological coloumn and the fossil record are part of a practical 
joke perpetrated by You Know Who. As jokes go, I like it.” Gorman 
goes on to say that if God would fool around with that many layers of 
rock just to fool us. He might have also been teasing about the seven 
days, as well as some of the other finer points. 

Advocates of evolution state that many years ago man explained such 
natural occurences as lightning, floods, and volcanos as the work of the 
gods. If the scholars of the time would have been forced to study and 
accept these conclusions, the entire human race might still be buying that 
bag of goods. Evolutionists further argue that we must not continue to 
explain the mysteries of science through religion, especially not in our 
schools. 

A case calling for the mandatory teaching of creationism along side 
evolution in the Louisiana school system was brought before the Su¬ 
preme Court in June of 1987. The “balanced treatment” law, as it was 
called, was shot down in an overwhelming 7-to-2 vote, when the Justices 
declared the law a violation of the Constitution’s mandate against an 
“establishment of religion.” Justice William Brennan said, "The preem¬ 
inent purpose of the Louisiana Legislature was clearly to advance the 
religious viewpoint that a supernatural being created humankind.” In the 
opinion of Albert Shanker of the American Federation of Teachers (and 
many evolutionists), the Justices "rescued the nation’s public-school stu¬ 
dents from narrow-minded fanatics trying to impose their beliefs on 
others.” 

Even our forefathers were able to realize that religion belonged in the 
church, and science belonged in the school. 
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"...me must not 
continue to 
e k p I a i id the 
mysteries of 
science through 
religion, 
especially not 
in our schools." 


"The concept of 
creationism is 
not inherently 
religious, and it 
is not religious 
mhen defined as 
an abrupt 

appearance in 
compien form." 

Note: The Insights Page is 
not an editorial page, and in 
all fairness and in 
accordance to proper 
jouh 
sides of an issue are 
presented. The views of a 
"pro” or ”con” article are 
not necessarily the personal 
views of the writer(s). 


CREATIONISM 

By Bridget Graham 

Creationism is one of the most 
widely misunderstood doctrines in 
educational debates. Many believe 
that creationists are a group of 
wide-eyed religious fanatics who 
seek to toss out science in favor of 
strict religious teachings. Very 
little could be farther from the 
truth. 

First of all, creationists ask only 
that the creation theory be taught 
alongside of evolution theory so 
that students can judge the two ac¬ 
cording to their respective merits. 
If the evolutionists who scoff at 
creation theory are really con¬ 
vinced that they are right, why do 
they refuse to allow both theories 
to be presented in schools so that 
the truth can surface without any facts being repressed. 

Of course, the issue is clouded by those who still believe that teaching 
creationism would be mixing church and state. The fact that many re¬ 
ligions support the creation theory does not mean that it cannot be 
supported in a completely scientific manner. In fact, creation science is 
widely accepted as a science as legitimate as evolutionary science. Dr. 
Wickramasinghe, evolutionary scientist and agnostic, stated in an affida¬ 
vit for the Supreme Court, “My conclusions are that creation science is 
scientific, non-religious, and educationally worthwhile in comparison 
with evolution.” 

Similar views were expressed by Senator Keith of Arkansas, who 
proposed a bill that would have reinstated the teaching of creatiion sci¬ 
ence as an alternative for those who find the evolution theory implau¬ 
sible. He said,”Scientists all across the country are telling me ‘yes, there 
is a wealth of scientific data, pure scientific data, that points to creation¬ 
ism, and it is being censored from our classrooms.’” 

The concept of creation, argue proponents, is not inherently religious 
and it is non-religious when defined as abrupt appearance in complex 
form. Scientists confirm that that is exactly what happened in the 
Cambrian period—complex organisms appeared without any true fore¬ 
runner. 

The diversity of life on earth is insufficiently explained by the theories 
of mutation, not to mention the staggering statistical improbability (im¬ 
possibility?) of life evolving from non-life. Large gaps in the fossil 
record and a dearth of connecting forms in the theoretical evolutionary 
chain are further weaknesses that evolutionists gloss over. 

Says George E. Kahn, advocate of teaxhing creation science, “The 
students have a right to know. Presently they are not exposed to the 
weaknesses of evolution theory, let alone the data supporting the crea¬ 
tion. “With such gaps extant, evolution theory is a long way from being 
proven . It is based on high levels of supposition and inference. In the 
interest of intellectual curiosity as well as that of democracy, creationists 
ask that both theories be presented objectively and completely so that the 
students can judge them on their merits. 

Creationists for the most part do not ask that their science be taught as 
fact. They merely object to the continued teaching of evolution as the 
only "factual" alternative. Especially at the high school level, creation¬ 
ists urge students to demand their right to learn all of the alternatives. As 
long as evolution remains a theory based on extreme amounts of suppo¬ 
sition, creation science is a viable choice. 










Poor fielding plagues 


By Patrick Mulry 

When the boys’ baseball team 
travelled to Carmel on April 2, they 
were looking to open their season 
with a win. They were beaten 12-2, 
due to a combination of good play by 
Carmel and poor fielding on the part 
of the Panthers. 

In their next outing the Panther 
finally realized their goal, defeating 
Bloomington North 14-5 and 7-4 in 
a double header. The key to the 
game, according to Head Coach 
Tom Bradley was the defensive 
weakness of the Bloomington North 
nine. “We finally found someone 
who could make more errors than we 
could,” said Bradley in a recent 
interview. 

The Panthers then traveled to 
Brownsburg to face the Bulldogs on 
a windy field. The Panthers boosted 
their record to 3-1 with a 5-4 win. 
Bradley attributes the victory to two 
factors- good base running and the 
wind. The Panthers now have 19 
stolen bases over the four games and 
are looking to break the school sto¬ 


len bases record of 121 steals. As for 
the wind, Bradley remarked of 
pitcher Todd Geyer, “(he) finally 
threw the ball over 80 miles per 
hour. Of course, he had a 100 mile 
per hour wind at his back.” 

Bradley feels the team must im¬ 
prove to do well this season. He sees 
the team’s batting as a weakness 
now, as three of his sluggers have a 
combined five hits in 42 at bats, a 
.119 batting average. He thinks that 
, in particular. Seniors John Smith 
(1-15), Jim Decker (4-13) and junior 
Aaron Shelby (0-14) need to work 
on their concentration at the plate. 
Currently leading the Panthers are 
Seniors Ken Akins, with two home 
runs, Mike Murdock, Kurt 
Schmiegel and junior Tim Denney, 
who has one home run. 

The big story in the major leagues 
is the enforcement of the balk rule. 
Umpires in both the National and 
American Leagues are calling more 
balks than ever before and the en¬ 
forcement of the rule is tricking 


down to the high school level. Luck¬ 
ily, the Panthers have only been 
called for one balk, but Bradley feels 
that the enforcement of the rule will 
only help the Panthers’ running 
game. If the opposing pitcher is 
worried about giving up a balk, he 
may not concentrate on the base 
runners, thus allowing more steals. 

While pitching has not been a 
strong suit of the team so far this 
year, Bradley feels the best has been 
sophomore Andrew Schrage, who 
had a shutout through six and one- 
third innings before tiring and giv¬ 
ing up four runs. Other pitchers 
seeing action this season have been 
starters Akins and Geyer and reliev¬ 
ers Chris Steffey and Doug Bowen. 

The teams’ next home game is 
tonight against Tech. Next they 
travel to Mt. Vernon for a double 
header. The team opens play in the 
county tournament on Friday, May 6 
when they host the Sparkplugs of 
Speedway High School. 


Fourth ranked track 
team off to 5-0 start 


By Brett Henry 

The North Central boys’ track 
team has taken a few steps in the 
right direction. The Panthers have 
not only won their first three meets, 
but have done so in impressive style. 

In the season opener, the team 
destroyed Terre Haute North by a 
score of 112-17. Many NC indi¬ 
viduals looked good and finished 
first and second in the majority of 
events. “That may be a little mis¬ 
leading,” said coach Charles Riley. 
“They (Terre Haute North) were just 
coming back from break and were 
missing a few key individuals.” But 
although it may be a little mislead¬ 
ing, there is no doubt that the Pan¬ 
thers are a very good team which 
will again challenge for the state 
tide. 

The team returned to action with a 
three-way meet victory and then 
with a 99-28 thrashing of Lafayette 
Jeff. A few key seniors lead the way 
for the Panthers. Dominic Oliver, 
who is a tough competitor in the low 
hurdles, has given the squad some 
valuable points. Collis Martin, who 
is one of the top sprinters in the state, 
has had to sit out and doesn’t know 


when he will return. Another early 
problem has been an ankle injury to 
long jumper Tony Rice who is not 
yet back to full strength. Brothers 
Brent and Brian Ellis have domi¬ 
nated the 1600 and 3200 long dis¬ 
tance events. 

Quality sprinters will be a key to 
the Panthers success. Besides Mar¬ 
tin and Oliver, David Bowman, 
Keith Jones, Nate Mosley and 
McArthur Tolbert will give the team 
a boost. Strength also lies with the 
hurdlers. Freshman Tony Nibbs has 
done unexpectedly well in the high 
hurdles and has been helped out by 
other hurdlers Phillip Boyd, Renier 
Johnson, Walter Nelson and Ron 
Richardson. 

In the longer distances, Eddie 
Jones, LaMont Rascoe and David 
Keels have shown promise. The 
team also contains fine high jumpers 
in Kevin Brown, Cameron Trotter 
and Peter White, all of who have 
cleared 6’6", and Kenny Lee. The 
squad should also be strong in the 
field events. Allan Myers and John 
Lanier anchor the shot put as do 
Mark Stiles in the shot put and Rob 


Meadows in the pole vault. 

Riley is optimistic of the season 
ahead of him. “I always think we 
have a good shot of winning the state 
title.” And if the Panthers perform 
up to their potential, they could very 
well bring home the state champion¬ 
ship. 
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baseball early 



Senior Mike Murdock warms up a pitcher in an afternoon varsity 
practice. 
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Standing behind t ! 

Indianapolis: 
big league city? 

By Mike Mattler 

Somewhere between the end of the college basketball season and the first 
Indy car race of 1988, an American rite of spring came and went, leaving the 
inhabitants of Hoosierland seemingly unaffected. The event was the 
opening of the new baseball season, and it made clear, at least to this 
observer, what a tremendous void our city has without a major league 
baseball team. 

Considering the issue rationally, it is highly improbable that Indianapolis 
would be able to support a major league baseball franchise. For a team to 
be successful, itwouldhave to attract between one and two million fans over 
its 81 game home schedule. Currently, Indianapolis is pushed to its limit in 
supporting the Colts and Pacers along with the multitude of amateur sports 
events which it hosts each year. But, just for the sake of dreaming, it would 
be nice to have major league baseball in town. 

The art of baseball seems to be lost on many Hoosiers. There are few 
images in sports more vivid that the explosive crack of the bat ringing 
through a crowded park on a hot summer afternoon. The tension created in 
the one on one confrontations which the game’s structure provides is unlike 
that seen in any other sport. These characteristics, combined with the tre¬ 
mendous history which is unique to baseball have made the sport an 
American institution. Yet despite these virtues, baseball is treated with 
relative indifference in Indiana, maintaining a second class status to basket¬ 
ball. 

Baseball is a classic among sports. It is to sports what Beethoven or Mozart 
is to music. Just as many people are limited in their exposure to classical 
music, we in Indiana, for the most part are limited in our appreciation of 
baseball. This is not, however, because the sport is not accessable in our area. 
Both here at school with manager Tom Bradley’s Panthers and at Bush 
Stadium with the Indians, the opportunity exists for one to broaden his sports 
horizons. Both teams would enjoy the support of new fans, and are sure to 
delight fans with a brand of baseball which is unique to baseball. 
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A Sloppy Tradition 



Ann Banta 

If you are a typical North Central student, you are probably reading this paper in the middle of a very 
important lecture which should require all of your attention. If this is a typical class, the rest of the people 
in the room are doing the same thing. 

Just this once, the writer of this article is going to approve of these unexemplary behaviors, but only in 
order to create a visual aid with which to enhance the article. 

Now, to gain the best understanding of the subject, you need to follow a few simple steps. First, stand 
up and run over to the nerd across the room and yell, “ANARCHY!” in his face. Then tie him up. By this 
point everyone in the room should be up running around. 

What you have done, for all those little freshmen who have never experienced it, is to create a small scale 
enactment of Senior Slop Day at North Central. 

This long standing tradition has undergone many changes/improvements over the years; however, there 
are disagreements about when the debacle of adolescent behavior began. There used to be a very strict 
dress code, no tennis shoes, no jeans and no t-shirts. One day all of the seniors came wearing tennis shoes, 
and the administration locked them out of the building. So they left 

It takes more than locked doors to keep Slop Day out! Through the years it grew into a short parade 
through the student center before the seniors left for their respective parties. 

Many stories have been generated about this day. Among them, the group of guys who dressed up as 
beer cans and came to school as a six pack. 

One of the most famous stories is about the group who came dressed as fecal material, and sprayed 
appropriate smells throughout the school. 

Another classic is “The Rasher” who came to school in a trench coat and tennis shoes. He was briefly 
covered by a leaf that read, “Where’s the Beef?” 





























